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God Will Win 


OD IS WORKING out his purpose, and that purpose cannot 
(. be defeated. But it takes time. His particular will for 
his people, individually and corporately, his specific will in 
particular situations, may be thwarted— indeed, has been opposed 
successfully time and time again. His will is being thwarted in 
Europe, in the East, and in America today—not because God is 
impotent, but because he has given us the capacity and the pre- 
rogative to choose and has placed upon us the responsibility for 
bearing the results of our choices. But, believe this, his purpose 
can never be defeated. His purposes are eternal. With a flexi- 
bility that we can scarcely imagine, God overrules the follies and 
the sins of men, always willing that which is good, but never suf- 
fering ultimate defeat—never more than a temporary setback—- 
when his specific will at any given time is thwarted. 
No, you cannot defeat God’s purposes. Neither can you time 
nor hurry them. Since God has given man freedom, and since 
he will not do anything that destroys that freedom, the way ap- 
pears to be long and slow, hard and full of toil and pain. But, 
believe me, it is sure. 
—Wallace McP. Alston, in The Throne Among the Shadows, recently 
published by John Knox Press. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Wishes Lillian Smith ‘Sermon’ Might Be Preached in All Churches 





Hurrah! Thank God! 
Sirs: 

Hurrah! Thank God! And blessings 
upon Lillian Smith for her article “The 


White Christian and His Conscience,” and 
upon you for printing it! (July 23.) 

She does not exhaust the ramifications of 
segregation but she shows clearly the 
depths to which its deadly poison extends. 
I believe that to this poison in our souls 
can be attributed our slowness in response 
to evangelism. We deny the value of the 
human soul unless it is clothed in white 
skin, and only some of them, who are 
already in our church or social circle, and 
therefore there is no need nor room for 
evangelism! 

I could hope that the General Assem- 
bly, synods, and presbyteries, might au- 
thorize and direct that this article be 
preached, not just read, from all our pul- 
pits on a certain Sunday and that it be 
given wide circulation among our people 
in printed form. Here is the call, not 
just to repentance but to conversion. May 
God hasten the day. 


1. STUART McELROY, 
District Secretary. 
American Bible Society, 
Richmond, Va. 


EDITORS’ NOTE.—aAdditional copies of 
this article may be secured by writing 
SOUTH TODAY, Clayton, Ga., inclosing 
ten cents. 


Inspired Physician 


Sirs: 

“Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” Yet out of the heart of the 
Southland a true physician has let her 
voice be heard: “Doctor” Smith, in her 
recent article on race relations, has more 
nearly revealed in her diagnosis the 
source of the ills of humanity than any 
other modern writer or speaker known to 
me. She is tugging at the roots of the 
cancer of war, of national and interna- 
tional discontent. Future generations will 
probably say she was far ahead of her 
time, true but unacceptable. The cen- 
turies slowly but surely have acknow- 
ledged that some “good thing” did come 
out of Nazareth. Are the hearts of men 
(including women) truly so hardened and 
self-deluded that the Spirit of God must 
take centuries to make the truth she has 
set forth so well acceptable to them? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, from whom she 
got her inspiration. 


R. B. SPIVEY. 
Hugo, Okla. 


Things Worthwhile 


Sirs: 

It is time to leave the office but I can- 
not go without writing a word of congra- 
tulations. . . The July 23rd issue is 
great. It is really grappling with things 
worthwhile: Jesus Christ and race, church 


union, world order and personal Chris- 
tian discipleship. I’m proud of... the 
paper. 


E. B. PAISLEY, 
Secretary. 
Division of Education in Home, Church, 
and Community, Board of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Only One Word: Dynamite! 
Sirs: 

In the second paragraph of Mrs. Mat- 
thews’ letter (July 23) she says, speak- 
ing of church union, and those that are 
responsible for postponing it, “If they 
are laymen, they should be ashamed, if 
they are ministers they should be re- 
placed.” For her information may I say 
that there are quite a few of us who are 
certain that we are called of God to min- 
ister. When we answered this call, Christ 
himself put about our shoulders the “Ge- 
neva Gown,” and about our hearts love 
for the purity of the church. When it 
is removed, it will be by the same Christ, 
not by the whims and fancies of man. 
Incidently, when and where did man re- 
ceive the authority to divest God’s chosen 
representatives of Christ? 

I would say in regard to the questions 
on racial issues: If the church will keep 
within her own bounds, she will be an 
agency that will purify and bless the 
world, but if she goes beyond her proper 
sphere, she will not only fail to accom- 
plish her mission, but will do mischief. 
I think you understand what this means 
and is meant to imply. 

Regarding women being elected elders 
and deacons, there is only one word that 
will describe what would happen. Having 
had some experience as a minister with 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the election of 
officers to carry on the great work it is 
doing and having done, and having been 
given an insight into their politics, I 
would say that if we did elect the “elect 
ladies” as elders and deacons, we would 
be playing with “dynamite.” 

J, MOODY McNAIR, 
Assistant, Pastor. 
First Church, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Let Joy Be Unconfined! 
Sirs: 
fit gives me great joy to send these 54 
subscriptions to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK from our church... . 
FRANK M. TAYLOR, Minister. 
First Church, Aransas Pass, Texas, 


Army Chaplain’s View 
Sirs: 

I certainly want to let you know how 
highly I appreciate the work that THE 
OUTLOOK is doing and how stimulating 
I find its articles. In fact the greatest 
hope I have for the future of our beloved 
church is found in the spirit and attitudes 
reflected in the pages of your paper. 

Somehow, as a chaplain, far removed 
from the details of church life, I find 
myself able to see things in what I be- 
lieve to be a truer perspective than when 
I was immersed in the work of a local 
parish. And from that viewpoint the 
principles for which your paper stands 
assume so much greater significance. I 
refer to such things as the necessity of 
a basic unity in Protestantism if it is 
to continue to live, to the realistic grap- 
pling with the problems of our black 
brothers as they concern our southland 
and our own church, to the deeper con- 
cern with freshening the springs of the 
spirit in our personal living. Along these 


More Letters, Page 16 








and many other important lines you are 
continually giving us fresh food for 
thought. 

Writing from Germany where all free 
discussion has been stifled for more than 
a decade I realize more than ever how 
valuable it is, and how necessary for 
progress it is, to have such opportunities 
as THE OUTLOOK provides for the free 
and friendly examination of all sides of 
questions which arise or are in the pro- 
cess of arising. It is by such discussions 
that our church can be kept from the 
peril of stagnation and the true spirit 
of religious democracy maintained, 

Keep up the good work. 

DAVID B. WALTHALL, 
Chaplain (Capt.) USA. 
APO, New York. 


Navy Chaplain’s Generosity 


Sirs: 

Years ago in my early ministry I often 
wondered if our church would ever have a 
publication which represented the think- 
ing and attitudes of our constituency who 
consider themselves conservative, as far 
as basic theology is concerned, yet pro- 
gressive and practical-minded in coordi- 
nating Presbyterianism with the on-going 
Kingdom of God. I am happy to admit 
that THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK is 
the publication for which many of us have 
hoped and prayed. You have achieved 
an enviable position in Christian journal- 
Wh +s « 

THE OUTLOOK has been a Godsend to 
us in the Central Pacific. We not only 
read every line of text but even the ads 
have a new attraction. 

It is now time to request my address 
to be changed to 1102 Lorrain, Austin 21, 
Texas. , 

GUS J. CRAVEN, 
Chaplain, USNR. 
San Francisco. 


Let the People Speak 
Sirs: 


. You have no idea of the inspira- 
tion your paper gives me. [I look forward 
to every issue. I save for reference every 
copy. I let several people read them. 
The wonderful helpfulness it brings in 
varied ways to the busy pastor and 
church officer and church leader should 
be received by all our people. Please 
continue the articles and fascinating ways 
of presenting what people are thinking 
about. Let the people speak out. You 
have won friends by not holding back 
because of some old stiff customs and 
your courageous methods will help re- 
vive our church people that they may not 
be afraid in our day and time to move 
forward evangelistically for Christ. 

I believe your paper will wake 
up our good people. They are the grand- 
est church people on earth but they need 
a leader like your paper to lead them 
on to their glorious achievements for our 
Lord and Master. Your paper stirs one 
to investigate and to make alive the 
teachings of Christ and his church in 
our modern day. It is wholesome and in- 
spiring. You are making our present day 
church live again as it did in the days 
of its greatest success. 

M. H. KNOX. 


Minister. 
First Church. 


Wharton, Texas. 
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Synods and Christian Relations 


Tabulation of Replies Indicates Some Are Complying With the General 
Assembly’s Recommendations to Hold Pre-Synod Conferences 


Early indications are that some of the synods are taking seriously the 
recommendation of the 1945 General Assembly, asking that pre-synod (or other 
conferences during the meeting) be held on the subject of Christian relations 
this fall. (THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, July 23.) A poll of respon- 
sible individuals over the church indicates that the Assembly’s request has 
been heard and is being heeded. Ten of the synods have committees on social 
and moral welfare (or Christian relations) while seven do not. All may look 
to program committees or stated clerks to help with the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Responses to inquiries of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK from the re- 
spective synods are as follows: 


Appalachia—‘“I think it is safe to say that something will be done in 
line with the recommendation of the General Assembly.’’—Fred S. McCorkle, 
Stated Clerk. 


Arkansas—-‘‘Such conferences, unless ordered by the previous synods, are 
arranged by the committee wishing to sponsor them. I have heard nothing 
about such a conference in this synod.’—John T. Barr, Stated Clerk. (Arkan- 
sas has no committee on social and moral welfare.) 


Florida—“The Synod of Florida is not planning any such program. Two 
of the presbyteries will be meeting earlier the same week and it will be im- 
possible to attend any pre-synod meeting. The subject of which you write 
will have some place on our docket so will be brought to the attention of the 
brethren.’’—A. R. Larrick, Stated Clerk. 

Georgia—cChairman has moved; matter is being referred. 

Kentucky—‘‘The program committee has planned a popular meeting on 
Tuesday evening, October 9, to devote the time to two specific phases of Chris- 
tian relations: (1) The Church and Returning Service Men and Women; (2) 
The Church’s Ministry to Labor. Dr. Edward W. Stimson, pastor of the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, will deliver the first address; the speaker 
for the second subject has not yet been selected. Forum periods will follow.’’— 
Frank H. Caldwell, Chairman, Program Committee. 

Louisiana-—‘‘You will hear from us later.’’—John §S. Land, 

Mississippi—‘‘No plans are being made for a conference on Christian rela- 
tions either before or in connection with the forthcoming meeting of the Synod 
of Mississippi.’”—R. E. Hough, Stated Clerk. 

Missoari—No reply. 

North Carolina—wNo reply. 

Oklahoma—‘“I am endeavoring to ascertain something of the nature of 
the program for the forthcoming meeting of synod so that I shall know what 
time can be allotted the contemplated conference on Christian relations. (We 
wish to,.make) the best use of such time as synod may allocate to our com- 
mittee on social and moral welfare.”—Hugh E. Bradshaw. 

Snedecor—‘‘We have not made any arrangements for the conference as 
yet. I am putting it on the docket to be taken up at the synod this fall.’”’’— 
L. M. Flournoy, Stated Clerk. 

South Carolina—Two letters received; committee has not met but will 
make plans.—Julian Lake, 

Tennessee—Being studied. 

Texas—‘‘I shall write the other members of our committee and write the 
stated clerk for time for a conference during or preceding the meeting of 
synod.’’—Arthur V. Boand. 

Virginia—Period is being arranged for “a good discussion of the need 
for a Department of Christian Relations, with an address (perhaps two brief 
ones) and a discussion.”—J. H. Marion, Jr. 

West Virginia—‘‘One entire evening session will be devoted to it.”— 
Harmon B. Ramsey, Program Chairman. 

(Vacation periods and other conflicts undoubtedly explain the failure of 
some chairmen to send us their replies.) 


ElderSaysChurchmen 
Don’t Know Preblems 


Of Working People 


Proposes Constructive Use of Labor 
Day By Southern Presbyterians 


Writing in the September issue of 
Presbyterian YOUTH, Frank T. de- 
Vyver, a church officer and mill execu- 
tive, issues a challenge to Southern 
Presbyterians to use the coming Labor 
Day as an opportunity ‘“‘to consider what 
labor is thinking about.” 

Dr. deVyver, an elder in the Trinity 
Avenue church of Durham, N. C., and 
vice-president of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills, tells of a meeting which is held 
each summer across the valley from 
Montreat. This meeting, he says, at- 
tended by several hundred busy leaders 
of southern industry, works toward bet-’ 
ter relationships between management 
and workers. “It is doubtful,” he main- 
tains, ‘‘whether people at Montreat have 
even been aware it was in progress a 
few miles away. Perhaps this is a para- 
ble of the apathy displayed by some of 
the members of Southern Presbyterian 
churches toward labor.” 


No Contact With Millions 


Declaring that ‘‘ours is largely a mid- 
dle-class church which leaves us, in 
most instances, out of contact with the 
millions of men and women who make 
up the industrial workers of the South,” 
Dr. deVyver says, “it is high time that 
Southern Presbyterians came down off 
their mountain and learned to know and 
appreciate the problems of the work- 
ing men and women round about them.” 

Lack of understanding causes much of 
the trouble, the writer says. Even with 
complete understanding some friction 
will occur, he goes on, but “if we can 
know what is on the worker’s mind it 
will be minimized.”’ 

His suggestions for a suitable ob- 
servance of Labor Day for the Christian 
include: an effort to understand recent 
national legislation which benefits the 
worker; an effort to understand the 
function of the unions and the meaning 
of collective bargaining; acquaintance 
with the workers, paying more than lip 
service in friendship toward them; and, 
finally, directing “some of our read- 
ing toward the problems of labor, thus 
attempting to know the facts about hu- 
man relations in industry. Without 
these facts, we cannot hope to have un- 
derstanding.” 
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First of Three Articles Seeking to Building a Bridge of Understanding 
Between Men of the Same Loyalties, but of Different Temperaments 


Liberalism in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
By JOHN ALLAN MACLEAN* 


OME TIME AGO a prominent minister wrote to me: 
“Unless you liberals slow down, we fundamentalists are 
going to put you out of the Southern Presbyterian 

Church, or get out ourselves. In this statement the writer 
was probably speaking only for himself or a few extremists. 
However, there is a fairly 
widespread misunder- 
standing and maybe a 
little distrust between 
two groups of thinkers in 
our denomination, which 
for the best interests of 
the church ought to be 
cleared up. “It is much 
easier to pick flaws in 
other Christians than it is 
to put Christ into other 
sinners.” The danger of 
using up our energies in 
destructive controversy is 
an ever-present and sub- 
tle temptation both to 
liberals and  conserva- 
tives. 

In his discerning and 
disturbing article pub- 
lished in these columns 
last year Ansley C, Moore, 
of Mobile, one of our 
ablest and most brilliant 
thinkers, says, ‘“‘One clear 
reason why we followers 





Dr. MacLean of Calvin are not more 
disturbed today (about 
the church and _ tragic 


world conditions) is that we have accepted a perversion of 
Calvinism.’”’ He explains the ‘cleavage’ in our church, 
which this writer regards as unfortunate, wasteful and un- 
necessary, as follows: 


“John Calvin’s varied activity in the social and political 
life of Geneva has not impressed us. His emphasis upon 
theology and the Bible has, so much so that our chief dis- 
turbing factor, in my judgment, is a fear which stems 
from this emphasis. This fear is manifest in two groups 
in our communion. The first group fears anything or 
anybody which seems to touch its mooring which is a fun- 
damentalist attitude toward the Bible and theology. This 
group fears that certain men and groups will emasculate 
its creed. Hence they are isolationists. They run from 
what others call the progressive moves—church union, 
the Federal Council, social action and pronouncements, 
Some few of these are very vocal “fighting fundamental- 
ists’’ who do not hesitate to attack their fellows pub- 
licly. . 

The second group fears disruption in our church. It 
has a different spirit. It considers that its anchor is in 





*Dr. MacLean is well known to the readers of this paper, 
not only as the minister of the Ginter Park church, Rich- 
mond, but also as a bold and challenging writer on mat- 
ters of vital interest. Last year he wrote two articles which 
stirred widespread responses: ‘‘Needed: An Evangelistic 
Creed,” and “Progressive Presbyterians.” This article is 
the first of three which will appear here. Next week Dr. 
MacLean writes on ‘“‘What Southern Presbyterian Liberals 
Believe,” and the following week he discusses, ‘‘What 
Southern Presbyterian Liberals Are Driving At.” Letters 
to the editor which discuss the issues raised here should be 
held under the 300-word limit. 


a Person, not a printed page. These men have a deep- 
seated fear of breaking with their brethren, of being 
involved in a disrupting controversy, the wounds of which 
heal slowly. Therefore, though they are now a mighty 
army in our church and occupy with but two or three 
exceptions its chief educational posts and pulpits, they 
do not speak or write freely. Seldom heard on the floor 
of our church courts, these men content themselves with 
digging in their own potato patches—teaching the truth 
as they see it from their classroom lecterns or pulpits, 
and letting the church courts go on dealing in the main 
with ecclesiastical machinery and programs and all too 
often with innocuous trifles. . ; 

The line of cleavage between these two groups sepa- 
rates many of our church courts, even our committees 
and agencies; not that there is open conflict or ugly 
spirit but a fundamental difference of attitude toward 
most of the problems of the church and the world. Per- 
haps the fear of these groups roots back in a lack of 
spiritual power on the part of both. The former thinks 
that only “the gospel’? should be preached, yet in evan- 
gelism they are not doing any better than anyone else. 
The latter thinks that in addition to the preaching of the 
gospel there is social action to be attended to, but, alas, 
they are not changing the social order! Each blames 
the other while the world goes not at all merrily to the 
devil.’”’"—‘‘What Is Disturbing Southern Presbyterians?” 
(August 2, 1944). 


Present Serious Loss 


If Dr. Moore’s observations and conclusions are correct, 
and this writer believes they are, then the loss to our church 
is serious. On the one hand, some of our fine conserva- 
tives feel that they are penalized for their conservatism. 
On the other, some of our ablest and most influential ‘“‘lib- 
erals,” feeling that they are ‘“‘out of things’’ and that their 
efforts are not appreciated in the denomination, content 
themselves with “hoeing in their own garden,” paying little 
attention to church courts and the business of the de- 
nomination at large. We must learn to work together 
without reservations, suspicions or inhibitions, for there is 
no probability that any of us will get out of the church, 
which all of us love and serve, and not many of us want 
to put anyone else out. This article is written in the in- 
terest of a better understanding and with the hope that 
we may develop closer cooperation and a warmer, sweeter 
fellowship. If it is impossible to work harmoniously in a 
comparatively small and homogeneous group like the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, talk about ecumenicity becomes 
a farce; and what chance is there of developing closer co- 
operation among the nations with all their differences of 
language, race and religion, or how can we hope for a 
world-wide Christian church? 

No one has deputized me to write this article and I am 
authorized to speak only for myself. The writer claims 
no special qualifications for the job, though his whole life 
and that of his parents has been spent in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. [I have held pastorates in the Synods 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, and for 
nearly nineteen years, have lived and worked in Richmond, 
one of our ecclesiastical centers. During the course of 
twenty-nine years spent in the ministry, one naturally meets 
many ministers, attends numerous conventions, conferences, 
and church courts, and inevitably learns something of men 
and movements. 


What Are “Liberals” and ‘Conservatives’? 


Webster’s International Dictionary gives a whole column 
to defining the term liberal, from which the following is ex- 
tracted: ‘‘Not strict or rigorous; not confined or restricted 
to the literal sense; free; broad-minded; inclined to wel- 
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come new ideas.’’ The same authority defines conservatism 
as, “Tending to maintain existing constitutions or views; 
opposed to change or innovation.’’ In “Liberalism in the 
Mystical Tradition,” Rufus M. Jones quotes the Oxford Dic- 
tionary definition as, ‘‘A person who is free from bigotry 
or unreasonable prejudice in favor of traditional opinions 
or established institutions’; adding, “The liberal is open 
to the reception of new ideas or proposals of reform.” He 
says, “Liberalism in religion, whenever it has become vocal, 
has been more than a reaction against intrenched dogma; 
it has been an attempt to:set minds free from the dead 
hand of the past and to keep religion ‘open’ and vital by 
fresh contacts with the central stream of an on-flowing 
life. It comes to birth as a spirit of emancipation and re- 
newal of life.’’ Liberalism is an attitude of mind; not a 
creed or dogma. It looks forward rather than backward 
and is interested in the future as well as in the past. The 
scope of this article cannot include a discussion of present- 
day trends in theology, liberal or otherwise. One may find 
much information on the subject in such books as “Liberal 
Theology—an Appraisal,’”’ edited by D. E. Roberts and H. 
P. Van Dusen; “Jesus and the Liberal Mind,” by E. N. 
Poteat; and “Christianity and the Contemporary Scene,” 
by R. C. Miller and H. H. Shires. 

Such terms as ‘‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’? or ‘‘reac- 
tionary” and ‘“‘progressive”’ are relative, of course, and have 
diverse meanings in different times and places. For ex- 
ample, ‘liberalism’? means one thing in Chicago, and an- 
other in Charlotte. The same theologian might be classed 
as orthodox in London and unorthodox in Louisiana. The 
Mississippi Journal and the Manchester Guardian would not 
define fundamentalism in the same way. At home in the 
South, this writer has always thought of himself as moder- 
ately liberal, but as a student in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
he was classed as a dyed-in-the-wool conservative. 

As a matter of fact, so far as the big things of our faith 
are concerned, the differences between the two groups of 
Christians in our denomination are more seeming than real, 
As the word “liberal” is used in the North and in Burope, 
it could hardly be applied to our church, and instead of 
employing this term, it would probably be more accurate to 
classify our members as ‘progressive-conservative” and 
‘“ultra-conservative” or ‘progressive’ and ‘‘fundamental- 
ist.” Though, of course, all of us believe ourselves to be 
fundamental, so far as the real Christian truth is concerned. 
For convenience, and as the terms have been explained, we 
shall use the words “liberal’’ and ‘‘conservative.” 


Our Southern Brand 


The theological liberalism which we have in the South 
is of a mild type and is not to be confused with ‘‘modern- 
ism.”’ However, it is positive, outspoken, unembarrassed 
and dynamic. Thirty years ago, it was being said in our 
seminaries that if one great Southern Presbyterian leader, 
then alive, had been outspoken as to his real convictions, 
our church would have stepped forward a whole genera- 
tion. If this is true, his popularity was bought at too great 
a price and the church has paid dearly for the uneasy peace 
which his silence preserved. The progressive is by nature 
tolerant, and is willing for the other fellow to hold and 
express his own views, but this privilege he also claims 
for himself, and it is a right which he will not surrender. 
As is well known, in recent years, the theological world as 
a whole has reacted against modern trends and interpre- 
tations, but the “liberalism’’ thus considered is far more 
radical than that which we have in the South, and when 
a man like Reinhold Niebuhr speaks of the liberal move- 
ment as having been discredited, he is not talking about 
the moderate theological advances made in the South, but 
something much more revolutionary. And when European 
theologians turn away from modernism and plead for recog- 
nition of the Bible as the Word of God, they mean some- 
thing quite different from what some Southern fundamen- 
talists seem to think, for these Swiss, German and British 
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scholars long ago accepted the general conclusions of mod- 
erate Biblical criticism and still take them for granted. 


Profiting By the Mistakes of Others 


Because the Southern Presbyterian Church has been 
somewhat isolated from world movements, and has been 
slow to respond to and catch up with new currents of 
thought, the extremes of modernism in Europe and the 
North were counteracted and partly corrected before we 
became fully aware of their existence. Thus, we should 
be able to profit by the mistakes of more progressive church- 
men and have no excuse at this late date for becoming in- 
volved in such destructive theological controversies as those 
which disrupted some churches in America and Britain. 
We should be able to build upon the foundations painfully 
wrought out and established by our more adventurous and 
aggressive sister communions, thus saving ourselves from 
wasting precious energies so sorely needed in the construc- 
tive work of evangelism and kingdom building. This can be 
done, if we are frank and fair and reasonably tolerant of 
each other, and so long as Christ is central in our faith 
and in our teaching. Among the followers of the Master, 
there has always been some differences of opinion as to 
what men believed; but among us there is not a one who 
cannot sincerely say “I know him whom I have believed, 
and I am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day.’’ 


Controversy Can Be Creative 


Christianity need not be colorless. Paul and James dif- 
fered sharply in their interpretation and emphases. The 
Old Testament prophets were controversialists. Much de- 
pends upon the purpose in mind and the spirit in which 
difference are discussed and resolved. Through friction of 
metal against metal, sparks are made to fly and the light 
and warmth of fire come into being. In his Sprunt Lec- 
tures for 1938, George W. Richards spoke on “Creative 
Controversies in Christianity,’’ and this suggestive title is 
justified by his historical studies. In ‘Five Present Day 
Controversies in Religion,’ published in 1924, Charles E. 
Jefferson wrote: 


“We have arrived in a season of religious controversy. 
This is a good sign. It proves that we are intellectually 
alive. . . . Science has filled the world with her triumphs, 
but every step forward has been through battle. When- 
ever the church is awake it is a church militant, com- 
bating false or outgrown ideas, always contending for a 
larger and fuller life. The ages in which it has been 
peculiarly alert and mentally aggressive are the ages in 
which strong men have contended valiantly for ideas 
which clashed with current opinion. Because con- 
troversalists fall some times into ugly moods, some per- 
sons conclude that all controversy is of the devil. If 
a man cannot defend his position without losing his tem- 
per, and using bitter and un-Christian words, it is not 
because controversy is a bad thing, but because he has 
an undisciplined spirit. It is not stating the truth and 
contending for it which has brought controversy into 
disrepute, but the petty and mean ways in which dis- 
cussion has often been conducted by men who could 
not control their tongue, because they had never sub- 
dued their heart to the law of Christ.” 


Both Are Needed 


To speak of oneself or another as ‘‘conservative” or 
“liberal” is neither to condemn nor to praise, but simply 
to give objective recognition to a fact which neither jus- 
tifies boasting nor demands explanation or apology. Since 
the beginning of time, according to types of mind, men 
have been reactionary or progressive, fundamentalists or 
radical, rightist or leftist, and this difference in mental out- 
look relates, of course, not only to theology but to politics, 
economics, sociology and to every area of life. In the Chris- 
tian Church, surely both types of mind are needed. ‘‘And 
Jesus said unto them, Therefore every scribe who hath been 
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made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old.”’ 

Lord Macaulay, the great English historian of the 19th 
century, wrote “If we look at the essential characteristics 
of the Whig and Tory (political types of the progressive and 
the stand-patter) we may consider each of them as the 
representative of a great principle, essential to the welfare 
of nations. One is, in an especial manner, the guardian 
of liberty, and the other, of order. One is the moving 
power, and the other the steadying power of the state. 
One is the sail, without which society would make no prog- 
ress; the other the ballast, without which there would be 
small safety in the tempest.’’ Especially in a day such as 
ours, when the foundations are destroyed and revolutions 
everywhere rage, surely the conservative is needed in the 
church and in the state to preserve the tried and tested 
values of the past, wrought out through the crucible of hu- 
man suffering upon the anvil of time. As the writer and 
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every other pastor know, many of the most consecrated, 
faithful and devoted workers in the church are to be found 
among the ultra-conservatives. Yet, in view of our present 
world plight, the evil fruitage of its previous history, we 
must conclude that there was something in the past which 
was radically wrong and morally rotten and to rebuild on 
the same foundations will be to repeat these terrible mis- 
takes. 

Liberals yalue the past, of course, but they believe with 
Rufus Jones that ‘‘God is a living God, and that he has 
and will continue to have new things to say to his church” 
and to his world. So their faces are turned forward not 
backward as they explore the undiscovered possibilities 
which the future may hold in store for those whose lives 
are lived in faith and love. The church has undergone 
many changes in its long history. But is it not a fact that 
every advance has been made possible through the leader- 
ship of some individual or minority group who were the 
“liberals” of their day? 
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Important to Every Church That Ever Wanted a New Pastor 


And to Every Minister Who Ever Longed for a Call 


A Scandalous Waste 


By THOMAS C. BARR* 


RAINING A MAN for service in the ministry of our 
church is one of our most expensive investments. To 
observe the wasting of this investment one would con- 

clude that the church has no need to conserve its resources. 
The waste is even more scandalous when we observe the 
weak efforts put forth to remedy the matter. 

I have a plan to suggest which may provoke sufficient 
thought and discussion to produce something better. It is 
a plan which is now in a study stage under the direction 
of the Assembly’s committee on the minister and his work. 


Three Groups of Ministers 


The ministers of our church may be divided into three 
groups. The first receive most of the calls from churches 
seeking a pastor. They do not receive all the calls because 
some churches have some sense of modesty left and do 
not feel that they are sufficiently strategic to merit the 
consideration of what is called a “top man.’’ The church 
does not need to worry about these men. The law of 
supply and demand will always supply them with things 
they demand. 

A second group consists of those ministers who from 
time to time receive calls. A call does not come in every 
morning’s mail but with sufficient frequency to keep Elder 
Jones in his place, the people feeling that they have some- 
thing someone else wants and so they want it, and the 
Reverend Mr. Smith with a fine sense of security. The 
church can afford to be somewhat indifferent to these 
brethren, although they might even be assisted, particularly 
as the years increase. 

The third group constitutes most of us, those of us who 
don’t get any calls! It may be we don’t know how to ad- 
vertise or it may be we don’t have anything worth adver- 
tising, or a third possibility—-we don’t believe in advertis- 
ing. If we do angle a call it is by the apparently accepted 
but to many of us, detestable method of getting some in- 
fluential man to put our names before churches. If we 
do get desperate and resort to this method, we have a feel- 
ing that our influential friend hates the sight of us, for we 
remind him that he has not been able to do anything for 
us. 





*Minister, Trinity church, Nashville, Tenn., and a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly’s committee on the minister 
and his work. 


And so we trudge through the years. For awhile our 
spirits are fed on the eternal hope that tomorrow morn- 
ing’s mail may bring the letter we have been looking and 
praying for. We waste hours waiting for the postman. We 
suffer untold indignities ourselves and must see even worse 
indignities inflicted upon the members of our families by 
the littlest people in the church. Worst of all we may 
suffer the indignity of feeling that we must stay in a 
place just to make a living or just to stay in the ministry, 
when we know the people don’t want us to stay. In fact, 
Elder Jones has told me that it would be for the interest 
of the church if I would go to another field. 

When a minister gets to that sad state, he cannot be of 
very great service to the church. Yet many a minister 
has reached that state or been very near it or may be in 
it now and therein is found the scandalous waste of the 
ministerial power of our church. 


Is There Any Remedy? 


How can it be remedied? Those of us who are sick are 
told that if we had kept up our studying, worked harder 
and had more faith we would not now be in our present 
sickness. We accept the reprimand but we also remind 
the church that we are here for healing, not a lecture. 
We feel the Lord has called us to the ministry. We know 
we are not doing the best work we can do and we have a 
suspicion that somebody, somewhere might help us. 

I propose that our church undertake through a capable 
committee, a study of personnel methods employed by in- 
dustrial firms with a view to adapting the same methods to 
promoting efficiency and, therefore, happiness among our 
ministers. For an industry to survive it must have em- 
ployees who can produce. The same stern requirement is 
made of the church, 

Such a study is likely to produce much that cannot be 
adapted to church use. You cannot deal with a minister 
in the same manner that you deal with the employee of 
an industrial firm. Nor can you expect to handle a church 
in the same manner as a personnel director might handle 
an employer. But ministers are people and churches are 
employing organizations. There must be some experience 
that the personnel director of an industrial firm can pass 
on to the church with profit to the church and its min- 
isters. 

I might make a prophecy that the study will likely 
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discover that it will be to the distinct advantage of the 
minister as well as to the church at large, for someone to 
study his capabilities. Most of us must make that study 
ourselves’: and we are somewhat too close to the subject 
to pass impartial judgment. A capable judgment of my ca- 
pacities in a particular direction has the possibility of en- 
couraging me to a development in that direction which 
might make me a much better servant of the church. The 
church could use men just now who have developed an 
unusual capacity for service in certain directions. For in- 
stance, what would the church now not give for six first- 
rate evangelists? 


Study the Churches 


Another result of this study would be that the possi- 
bilities of churches might be better evaluated. I know of 
one committee which is suggesting that a committee of pres- 
bytery make a study of each church in the presbytery once 
every three years to discover its most pressing needs as 
well as its possibilities. How many church pulpit commit- 
tees can properly estimate the opportunities of a church to 
which they are calling a minister? How many little dif- 
ficulties might be removed which, if not removed, in time 
become mountainous. Such a helpful service rendered to 
the church might reduce the long vacancy period which is 
always disturbing to the church. 


Business concerns apparently find it advantageous to 
move men from field to field. I am of the opinion that 
this has been overworked in some instances. But some 
men can render the greatest service by a short tenure in 
one place. Why penalize those men and lose their service 
to the church, simply because other men render the -best 
service with a long residence in the community? And some- 
times a man who has not done much in one place can be 
moved and become an outstanding servant of the church 
in another field. 


The objection is going to be raised that such a pro- 
gram will cost money. It certainly will! Unless the church 
is willing to spend some money in an effort to help its min- 
isters it is not going to make the progress it ought to 
make and can make. Business has found that it pays to 
spend money helping its employees to do their tasks better 
and to find a solution to their problems of adjustment in 
their work. There is no accurate way of estimating what 
our present method of indifference is costing us. 


Possibility of a Political Boss 


Will this personnel director not become a political boss? 
He can. There is no need ignoring the dangers in this 
plan. Yet you cannot get away from the need for a man 
who shall make it his business to help other men in the 
ministry to succeed. He would need to be very carefully 
selected. He would have to be a man of great apprecia- 
tion yet of clear discernment. He would need to be free 
from theological bias that would make certain men pre- 
ferred to other men. He would need to be a man with 
a consuming passion for the perfecting of the saints who 
preach, 

And this man should work under the direction of a 
committee which is not afraid to direct. There should be 
strict rules governing the membership of this committee 
which would keep it from becoming a bloc or bureau. The 
powers of the director should only be consultative. He 
shall be great only as he serves. In no way should any 
minister or church feel that it is forced to recelve or act 
upon his advice. 

Will not such a plan interfere with the operation of the 
Holy Spirit as he seeks to call a man to a work or direct 
a church in calling a man? There will be no more inter- 
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ference than in studying to deliver a sermon. In fact, the 
Spirit can better guide men who are willing to act intelli- 
gently instead of leaving all to chance. 


The Church Is the Little Church 


More and more I am coming to the conclusion that the 
Church is really the little church. The large church has 
its large contribution to make to the Kingdom. But when 
the church speaks it must be the voice of all the little 
churches. When the Church moves it is the movement of 
the multitude of “little churches.”” And the progress or 
retardation of the little church rests in the hands of its 
minister. 

It ought to be clear to others that a large number of 
us are not doing nearly what we could do and ought to 
do. We may beto blame. The situation still remains the 
same, wherever you may put the blame—the church is not 
receiving all the service it might from the multitude of 
ministers in the “third class.” The church, as well as the 
minister concerned, is the loser and it may be the losing of 
her very life. When the church’s effort is as feeble as 
ours, as it tries to remedy the situation, it is guilty of 
a scandalous waste of God’s manpower and the Lord will 
not hold it guiltless. 


The Deacon’s Diary 


J. V. Barks, pioneer Presbyterian preacher, when re- 
tired lived in the same town as my grandfather Brown, a 
retired Methodist minister. They were great friends and 
enjoyed to be together. A nearby country chapel was 
served in the school year by student preachers so this pair 
promised to come out and hold a summer service. As the 
hour fell due the deacon went to the crossroad to see if 
they were coming. Half or a quarter of a mile away the 
horse browsed first on one side of the road then the other. 
Deep in some intricate discussion were the pair. Reminded 
of the time, they whipped up and put on a joint service 
that the congregation long remembered. 


Cousin Tip, a shrewd, active church worker, would get 
names twisted and make contradictory remarks. She could 
drive a close trade and was not at all backward in coming 
forward in any situation. A cold Sunday the pastor 
grouped the older folks and asked her husband to name 
the sons of Noah. He failed. At dinner Tip said, “Why 
Mister Smith, as much as we have read the Bible, an you 
did not know who Noah’s sons were. I am ashamed of 
you.”’ ‘Well,’ he retorted, ‘“‘You name them.” “Oh, I 
don’t know,”’ she said. 


When Elder Wentworth founded ahe oldest military 
school west of the Mississippi River the first co-principals 
were graduates of Centre college. B. L. Hobson resigned 
after the first year to enter the ministry. As supply he 
served one summer a church his father, B. M. Hobson, had 
served years before. Preaching one night the son was en- 
tirely unaware that his father was seated in the vestibule. 
Asked why he did not come in in the father replied that 
he wanted to hear as a silent partner. Dr. Hobson spent 
some of his vacations from "McCormick seminary in our 
town. A rainy night at prayer meeting he told a fist full 
of folks that thirteen sermons could be preached from a 
single verse in the Corinthian letters and then gave the 
titles the sermons could have and the themes they would 


cover. If one verse could yield this rich harvest what 
could the two letters yield? 


A. L. MAXWELL. 
Lexington, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 


Christian Bases and the Church 


The recent Faith and Action confer- 
ences across the church did much to 
encourage groups to plan for the study 
of ‘‘Bases of World Order” during Sep- 
tember, as authorized by the General 
Assembly. According to our informa- 
tion, orders for this little book (small 
in size but mighty in are far 
ahead of the supply. 

With vacation time running up to 
and well into the month set aside for 
study, and with the necessary plans for 
fall programs, unusual care will have 
to be taken by church leaders in order 
that study groups or forums or classes 
enlist the type and the number of church 
people who should be giving thought to 
what kind of foundations our world 
must have. 

Though it contains findings of a 1944 
study group at Montreat, the 120-page 
book comes up-to-date with what it pre- 
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sents—except, of course, for the San 
Francisco conference. 
With Americans generally more at 


one in their commitment to world col- 
laboration than ever before, and with a 
U. S. Senate casting only two votes 
against the San Francisco Charter, it 
behooves our church people now to add 
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to their virtue, knowledge. September 
and the study of ‘Bases of World Or- 
der” bring an exceptional opportunity. 


What Will ™t Mean for America? 


Labor’s tremendous victory in Great 
Britain’s recent election is but another 
milestone in time’s recording of one of 
the most amazing years in the Christian 
era. In calmer times this British revo- 
lution would attract far more attention 
to itself than it has, and would stimu- 
late the fears of the world’s Tory ele- 
ment—but, in calmer times, it might not 
have occurred. 

What it will mean in international re- 


lationships—in Spain, in Greece, in 
India, towards Russia and the United 
States—is already beginning to be 


prophesied. What tremendous changes 
are in store for Britain in her domestic 
order are being outlined. With those 
changes other countries of Europe will 
be involved as a new economic and 
social order evolves. 

All this makes the words of the oft- 
quoted Cleveland Conference of last 
January, relating to the challenge to 
our land, seem prophetic: 


“Over a century and a half ago it 
was given to the American people to 
determine by struggle and experiment 
whether government by the people could 
be established and maintained on the 
earth. Upon the success of this adven- 
ture rested a great hope for mankind. 
In the intervening years the growth of 
the United States as a home for human 
freedom has been a notable fact and in- 
fluence. It must now be demonstrated 
that human freedom is compatible with 
economic security. A new challenge is 
offered to the people of America to 
establish along with political democracy 
an opportunity through productive em- 
ployment to earn an income sufficient 
for the basic needs of food, clothing, 
shelter, health, recreation and cultural 
pursuits, and assurance to every indi- 
vidual of whatever race of an equal 
and unsegregated opportunity for wor- 
ship, protection in time of unemploy- 
ment, illness or need, and full political 
and civil rights. 

“The economic system which proved 
adequate in an earlier period has, in 
our day, revealed grave defects and in- 
adequacies under the strain of modern 
industrial conditions. All elements in 
the economic system—consumer, em- 
ployee, management, capital, and gov- 
ernment—should move from the strife 
and restrictions of our present situ- 
ation to a full and free cooperation with 
the objective of greatly increased pro- 
duction and distribution to meet the ex- 
panded human needs in this and other 
countries. We recognize the need of 
experimentation with various forms of 
ownership and control, private, cooper- 
ative and public. 

“A challenging effort in the United 
States in the solution of our domestic 
economic problem will be followed by 
favorable repercussions in the economic 
and spiritual life of the world, thus con- 
tributing to the establishment of a just 
and durable peace.” 





Now, all the more, with the eyes of 
millions focused upon new experiments 
in economic democracy in Britain, mil- 
lions of others will be looking to see 
how our brand of democracy actually 
works on this side the Atlantic. 
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The Christian Home—A Radical, 
Fundamental Interpretation 


The supply of material provided in 
this month’s packet from the woman’s 
work department in Atlanta offers an 
unusually stimulating and helpful num- 
ber of articles for local groups. The 
piece de resistance in the lot is a small 
pamphlet written by Julian Price Love, 
“The Christian Home, A Radical In- 
terpretation.” Dr. Love’s’ interprets 
radical as ‘‘getting down to the roots,”’ 
and immediately gets to the roots of 
the home situation. This five-cent leaflet 
deserves a wide circulation and thought- 
ful study. Many things which are of 
fundamental importance in the building 
of a Christian home but which are sel- 
dom mentioned Dr. Love discusses in 
his usual vigorous manner. 

He writes on “The Starting of a 
Home,” “The Developing of a Home,” 
“The Home and Children,” ‘‘Passing Re- 
ligion on from Parent to Child,’’ and 
“The Outreach of the Home.” e 

Not as a summary of what he says, 
but to get the flavor of some of it, note 
these quotations: 


“‘All the wail about the evil of divorce 
and the alarming increase of the divorce 
rate loses much of its significance when 
we realize that the real problem is not 
divorce, but marriage; that if two peo- 
ple are not engaged in becoming one, 
they are already divorced in spirit; that 
if they are truly married in heart, no 
divorce can take place.” 


“The idea that a man gives his wife 
so much allowance for the house or for 
clothes is a sub-Christian notion that ac- 
counts perhaps for some wives desiring 
economic independence by earning their 
own income.”’ 





“Any adult who does not develop a 
self-sacrificing interest in particular chil- 
dren is a menace to society.”’ 


“A home can hardly be called Chris- 
tian unless it has a hymnbook.” (This 
would not be one borrowed from the 
church which someone forgot to return. 
Why don’t more churches encourage 
families to buy one to a half-dozen 
copies of the church hymnal?) 


“It may be that such an expression 
as the ‘family altar’ suggests a way of 
inculcating religion in the home that is 
not the best way for our age, and it may 
be that the hangover of this and other 
traditional phrases is a hindrance rather 
than a help. But the thing that the 
‘family altar’ was getting at is an ever- 
lasting necessity and an everlasting pos- 
sibility. It must be done today and it 
can be done today by those who will 
take the time and thought and who 
realize how serious a business it is to 
raise children.’’ 


Federal Council In the Field 


Plans for the semi-annual meeting of 
the Federal Council’s commission on 
worship at Union Seminary in Virginia 
in October, as announced here last 
week, are more significant than they at 
first appear. 

For one thing, this is the first- time 
a meeting of this commission has been 
held in the South; few, if any, other 
Federal Council commission meetings 
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have been held outside the large centers 
of the North and East. This new policy 
should be encouraged for it will bring 
the work of the Federal Council down 
more nearly to the grassroots and it 
will bring the possibility of more intel- 
ligent acquaintance with its work to 
many more Christian leaders. 


Some reports have it that there are 
other plans on foot whereby the Fed- 
eral Council’s work will be brought into 
closer contact with different areas of the 
nation; this will be all to the good. 
It has long been true that those who 
have had the chance to share in its 
work are its most able advocates. Its 
severest critics have been on the out- 
side. 





The Spirit of Love 


Moffatt gives us a beautiful transla- 
tion of Paul’s great chapter on love. 
One verse needs our attention, ‘Love 
is never glad when others go wrong, 
love is gladdened by goodness, always 
slow to expose, always eager to believe 
the best.’’ 


Such a spirit should challenge all of 
us who speak, and who write for pub- 
lication. There are honest differences 
of opinion between men who are equally 
loyal to Christ and seeking to inter- 
pret his mind. The recognition that we 
may be wrong and that they may be 
right will give us pause in statements 
of too dogmatic a character. 


Editors of religious publications 
should seek to develop more of the 
spirit of love. 


‘Love is never glad when others go 
wrong.”’ I have known certain editors 
who attend meetings and who never 
write anything about those meetings 
except what they think is wrong. They 
go so far as to make innocent acts and 
statements appear to be wrong. And if 
there is something that is done which 
is wrong it gets the headlines. 

“Love is always slow to expose.” I 
remember one time when [ was publi- 
cized as a horrible example of decadent 
worldliness for something with which 
I had absolutely nothing to do. A post- 
card inquiry would have cleared up the 
matter, but not so, it was rushed into 
print. 

“Love is always eager to believe the 
best.” Have you ever seen that form 
of journalism that refuses to believe the 
best about some of the brethren or some 
association of Christians? Books are 
read looking for proof of the worst. 
Proceedings are scanned, and the best 
is passed over, but real or imagined 
mistakes are magnified. Articles are 
blue penciled so as to eliminate favor- 
able comment. 

“Faith and hope and love last on, 
these three, but the greatest of all is 
love.” Love greater than faith? That 
is what it says. 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 
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How to Get More Out of the Hymn Book 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“TI will sing with the Spirit and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” 
I Corinthians 14:15. 

XPERTS IN MUSIC can teach a 
E congregation how to sing better. 

Of course you can sing better if 
you can sing well; but if your best is 
still bad, or if you cannot sing at all, 
then what? Let us ask a simpler and 
more personal question: Whether I can 
sing well or not, how can I myself get 
more out of church hymns? 

1. Use the hymnal as a book of prayer 
and as a guide to prayer. Most hymns 
in it are, in fact, prayers; so they were 
when they were first written and so 
they are today. Most churches do not 
keep Bibles in the racks, as they prop- 
erly should, but most churches do put 
hymnals within your reach. Let us 
suppose that you are one of these spirit- 
ually alert people who come early to 
church so as to get into the right spirit 
before the service begins. After taking 
your seat, when you have offered your 
silent and personal prayer, open the 
hymnal and leaf through it. The topical 
index may help you to find something 
in the range of your present need. If 
you are discouraged and lonely, look 
in the section marked ‘“God’s Love’”’ or 
“God’s Guidance and Care” (or some- 
thing like that, depending on the hym- 
nal). Read slowly, to yourself, think- 
ing about every word as you read, such 
a hymn as “O God, whose love is over 
all” or “QO Love That Casts Out 
Fear”? or “I bow my forehead to the 
dust” and let that be the prayer of your 
own heart. If you have missionary 
friends, offer for them the prayer-hymn 
“Speed thy servants, Savior, speed 
them’”’; or for your friends in the navy, 
“Eternal Father, strong to save.” When 
your sins lie heavily on your heart, con- 
fess them in silently reading and mak- 
ing your own such a hymn as ‘‘My sins, 
my sins, my Savior” or ‘“‘Weary of earth 
and laden with my sin.” In thankful 
mood, read ‘“O Thou whose bounty fills 
my cup.” Exploring the hymnal Sun- 
day by Sunday, you will find it more 
and more helpful in expressing the un- 
spoken desires and confessions of your 
heart. 

2. Use the hymnal to bring the mean- 


ing of the sermon home to you. If the 
minister is as intelligent as he should 
be, he will have chosen at least one of 
the hymns, perhaps all, with the special 
idea that the poetry and music might 
express more movingly than he could 
do in prose, the message that is on his 
heart. If your church has a hymnboard, 
read over the announced hymns before- 
hand so as to be early in the right 
mood to get the most out of the sermon. 

3. Use the hymnal to absorb Chris- 
tian teaching and ideas. Many a hymn 
is not so much a prayer as a sermon, 
“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire’”’ 
is a great sermon on prayer. “ ’Tis 
midnight, and on Olive’s brow” brings 
us vividly the picture of Gethsemane, 
“T sought the Lord, and afterward I 
knew” puts the doctrine of Grace in a 
most moving form. ‘“O Holy City seen 
of John” should awaken even a dull 
reader to the social meaning of the gos- 
pel. ‘Beyond the smiling and the weep- 
ing’? is a comforting message to those 
who stand in the fear of death. Chris- 
tian doctrine in every phase can often 
be taken better in poems than in cate- 
chisms. 

4. When hymns are called for, do open 
the hymnal even if you do not sing a 
note. Share the book with some one, 
read the hymn as the congregation sings 
it, line by line, and think what it means. 
Some Christians are uneasy about sing- 
ing words they do not literally believe, 
but you should be generous about this. 
Even if a hymn bespeaks a narrow the- 
ology (as some do) at least it does ex- 
press part of a wider truth, and you can 
mentally add to it whatever it may need 
to be more fully Christian. 


5. If you keep on doing these things, 
one of these days you will want to hear 
some hymn that you have learned to love 
only by reading it; and you will ask the 
minister or the choir director to have 
it sung. When he has recovered from 
the shock he will happily plan to have 
it done; and very likely the congrega- 
tion will take to it, and you can have 
the satisfaction of having helped many 
another heart. For every good new 
hymn learned and loved means another 
window through which the worshipping 
soul looks toward heaven. 
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It Helps to Know the Right People 


Former Presbyterian Pastor, Now Leading State Official, Opens Doors 





When C. Darby Fulton, executive sec- 
retary of foreign missions, landed after 
his long flight at Belem, Para, Brazil, 
recently he could not understand by 
what magic he passed so quickly through 
or around the customary red tape in- 
volved in checking passengers in and 
out, as he tells about it in a letter home. 

Dr. Teixeira Gueiros, former pastor 
of the Presbyterian church there, Lang- 
don Henderlite, Southern Presbyterian 
Missionary; Ralph Varhang, of the 
Presbyterian, USA, central mission, and 
Dr. Nogueira, moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil, met him at the 
airport, and immediately after Dr. 
Gueiros appeared to take charge all of- 
ficial formalities dissolved. The whole 
force seemed concerned with just one 
thing—to anticipate Dr. Gueiros’ every 
wish and to fulfill it before he could 


put it into words. 

The secret is to be found in Dr. Guei- 
ros. Some years back while he served 
as pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Belem he supplementec »i¢ living by 
the practice of law. Things were mov- 
ing ahead only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. That was ten years ago, as Dr. 
Fulton tells about it. 

In the years since then Mr. Gueiros, 
in his capacity as a lawyer, has gone 
on from one official appointment to an- 
other, distinguishing himself by his 
competence, his merit and integrity in 
each instance, until now he has become 
the second official in rank in the entire 
state of Para. 

The governors of the separate states 
are appointed by the Federal adminis- 
tration in Rio, says Dr. Fulton. These 
are called Interventors and are the 
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executive heads of the state government. 
Legislative functions which, in America, 
are cared for by state legislatures, in 
Brazil are under legislative councils, 
also appointed in Rio. Dr. Gueiros is 
president of the five-man council, thus 
holding the highest office in the state, 
except that of the Interventor himself, 


Full Time Official 


This former Presbyterian pastor de- 
votes his full time to his work as a 
state official, according to Dr. Fulton, 
“regarding this an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for Christian testimony and serv- 
ice. But his religious interest and fer- 
vor are not abated. He is a faithful at- 
tendant at all the services of the little 
church which he served. His sons and 
daughter, as well as his wife, are en- 
thusiastic and loyal evangelicals.” 

“It was an interesting experience to 
visit him in his official quarters at the 
seat of the state government,” Dr. Ful- 
ton writes. “An imposing room, heavily 
carpeted, its long windows hung with 
rich curtains, its walls decorated with 
handsome paintings; the office, in its 
appointments, emphasized the dignity 
of the position of its incumbent. The 
huge central desk was Dr. Geuiros’, and 
arranged on either side were the smaller 
desks of his official secretary and the 
other four councillors. I found myself 
contrasting all this with our experience 
ten years ago when Mr. Gueiros, the 
obscure pastor of the little evangelical 
church, pulled every wire he knew and 
summoned the aid of his friends in se- 
curing for us, with difficulty, an anu- 
dience with the Governor of Para. The 
keys of the city are ours this time. At 
last little Joseph; has come into his 
own. How fortunate we are to have 
this friendly help just at this time from 
a man who, as much as any other, fash- 
ions the policies that control the vast 
Amazon Basin!” 


Senators Laud Religion’ Part 
In Formulation of Charter 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—In their 
opening speeches before the Senate in 
favor of the United Nations Charter, 
both Senator Tom Connally (D-Texas) 
and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(R-Mich.) paid tribute to the influence 
of religious groups in making the char- 
ter a reality. 


Senator Connally made particular 
reference to the work of John Foster 
Dulles, a representative of the Federal 
Council of Churches although he did 
not appear at the United Nations Con- 
ference as such. Mr. Dulles obtained 
leave as chairman of the Council’s Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace to 
serve as adviser to the U. S. delegates 
at the parley. 


Church organizations favoring ratifi- 
cation, Senator Connally said, repre- 
sented upwards of 40,000,000 members. 
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In Passing | 


Moderator’s Sermon—‘‘You might be 
interested to know what we did with 
the copies of Dr. King’s sermon we 
ordered,” says J. Chester Frist, minis- 
ter of Tampa’s First church. ‘For two 
weeks at our mid-week prayer service 
we discussed the sermon,’’ Dr. Frist 
goes on. ‘It was of such nature that 
it could be easily enlarged upon. The 
first night I explained how we elect our 
moderator and how, more and more, the 
office is becoming an almost full-time 
job. Then I tried to show how that 
sermon could influence the thinking of 
the whole General Assembly. The first 
night we took up the first two points, 
and the second night the second two. 
Our people were greatly interested in 
this type of prayer service.” 

© * 7 
According to the recently probated 
will of Lewis Seymour Mudge, once 
moderator of the Presbyterian, USA, 

Assembly, and longtime stated clerk, 

it is instructed that all his sermons 


and manuscripts shall be burned. 
+ s * 





Church Papers—Among the many 
papers and bulletins which come to us 
those published by local congregations 
occupy a special place in our interest. 
The Central Presbyterian Weekly of At- 
lanta is an attractive and very useful 
paper. Riverside church in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., publishes a monthly 8-page 
paper (Hour Glass) filled with infor- 
mation and lots of personals. The St. 
John’s Presbyterian Quarterly in Miami 
is well arraned and full of interest. 
The Home Front, published monthly by 
the young people of McLemore Avenue 
church, Memphis, is a mimeographed 
paper bulging with personal mentions. 

* * ae 
The American Home and Family, 
edited by Tilden Scherer and pub- 

lished bi-monthly at Clover, S. C., 

is “Dedicated to the preservation of 

the American Home and the Integrity 
of American Family Life.” The Wit- 
ness is a new weekly which has just 
appeared in Birmingham under the 
editorship of John F. Elliott. 

* * & 

Other Publications—Among presby- 
tery papers is The Roanoke Presby- 
terian, a newcomer in the field, edited 
by Robert W. Kirkpatrick, executive 
secretary, to be issued quarterly. One 
that has been in the field for many 
years (now in its 35th volume) is Our 
Mountain Work of Asheville Presby- 
tery. The Mecklenburg Presbyterian is 
several years old. The Home Mission 
Quarterly of Dallas Presbytery is in its 
18th volume. A brand-new paper is the 
Virginia Council News, official publi- 
cation of the Virginia Council of 
Churches. This is to be published in 


THE 


alternate months. Church Council Bul- 
letin is the several-years-old paper of the 
N. C. Council of Churches. We should 
like to receive bulletins and papers 
which are published throughout the 
church, 

* 7 s 

Kits for Europe’s Children are 
being sponsored by the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, One Madison Ave., 

New York 10. Thousands of these 
kits are being prepared by church 
groups over the country. 
s a * 

Christmas Packages—Half a million 
Christmas packages will be sent from 
Christian groups in this country for 
distribution through the churches of 
liberated areas in Europe and Asia. This 
is to be done through the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. Presbyterians, US, are cooperating 
in this project. Boxes are being filled 
during the summer in order to be ready 
for shipment overseas by October 15. 
Cash contributions may be sent to this 
committee’s address to assist in the 
work. Pamphlets are available show- 
ing what may be sent in each package. 

* s * 

At the recent celebration of his 
80th birthday, John R. Mott told 
how he came to conceive of the 
World Student Christian Federation, 
which has been a power for good for 
fifty years. He told of his conver- 
sion, at the end of his sophomore 
year in Cornell, by J. K. Studd, of 
London (later Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don) to a “reasonable and vital 
faith’’; his call to the secretaryship 
of the student movement in this 
country; the vision of a world-wide 
movement which led him to under- 
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take a journey which was to last more 
than two years and cover 60,000 
miles, and which led to the founding 
of scores of student movements. “In- 
comparably,” he said, “the best days 
are ahead!” 
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12 THE 
CAMPUS NEWS 


Full Dormitory Expected at Training 
School As Next Session Opens 





Dormitory space at the Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond is expected 
to be completely filled, when the next 
session opens September. 11. In addi- 
tion to a large senior class, there are 
more than 60 applications for admis- 
sion to the junior class. 

This complete filling of the dormitory 
will necessitate the omission of the 
usual January term for special stu- 
dents, 37 of whom were enrolled last 
year. In place of this a summer school 
is planned for 1946. 

Miss Myrtle Williamson, of the faculty 
of Queens College, who will be engaged 
in graduate study at the training school 
next session will serve as an instructor 
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in the department of religious educa- 
tion. Miss Lydia Munroe, also a grad- 
uate student, will be an instructor in 
recreational leadership. 

James R. Sydnor, professor of music, 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to pursue studies at Union Semi- 
nary, New York, leading to a doctor’s 
degree. During his absence, courses 
will be taught by Mrs. Sydnor, who is 
a graduate of the Westminster Choir 
College; piano and organ will be taught 
by Miss Elizabeth Buxton; and the a 
capalla choir will be under the direction 
of Alton Howell, one of the leading 
organists and choral directors of the 
city. 


More Than 60 Students 
Enroll for UTS Term 


Record enrollment of 60 graduate 
students for the August term is re- 
ported by officials of Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. Four daily 
classes are offered and provision is made 
for use of the full facilities of the in- 
stitution’s library in pursuit of studies 
leading to master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees. 





Memorials 





THOMAS JELLIS DEANE 

Mr. Thomas Jellis Deane, a faithful and 
beloved elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Knoxville, was called into the 
presence of the Lord on the night of Mon- 
day, December 11, 1944, from his home on 
Kingston Pike. He was laid to rest in 
the family lot in Highland Memorial 
Cemetery of Knoxville. A native of the 
city of Lynchburg, Virginia, Mr. Deane 
spent the early years of his life there, 
and attended the schools of Lynchburg. 
His parents were Francis Brown Deane 
and Anna Harrison Trent Deane, both 
members of distinguished families of Vir- 
ginia. 
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On January 14, 1903, Mr. Deane was 
married to Miss Hattie Willis Plunkett, 
of Appomattox County, Virginia, the wed- 
ding being celebrated in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of Bristol, Tennessee. 
Three children were born to the union 
thus formed: Mrs. Frances Deane (Robert 
Clark) Scott, of Lynchburg, Va.; Mrs. 
Harriet Deane (Robert Travis) Kennerly, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, and Lieutenant 
Thomas Jellis Deane, Jr., U. S. N. R., and 
a member of the Board of Deacons of this 
church. Grandchildren are: Robert Clark 
Scott, Jr., Anna Deane Scott, Janie Swift 
Deane, Thomas Jellis Deane, III, and Anne 
Robertson Kennerly. A _ sister of Mr. 
Deane, Mrs. Eliza Deane (John W.) Crad- 
dock, of Lynchburg, Virginia, also sur- 
vives. Mr. and Mrs. Deane first came to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1909, Mr. Deane 
entering the marble business after having 
disposed of business interest in Rome, 
Georgia. 

On January 8, 1910, Mr. and Mrs, Deane 
became members of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, and on March 2, 1919, Mr. 
Deane was elected ruling elder. For 
twenty-six years he served with honor and 
distinction as an officer of the church. 
Among his colleagues in the session of 
the church, he was noted for his faithful- 
ness to duty and his conscientious service. 
Among all who served with him there 
was the feeling of confidence in his judg- 
ment. In his quiet and efficient manner 
he served in the inconspicuous places in 
the church as well as in the prominent 
places, and with equal devotion. His con- 
tribution to the life of his community car- 
ried with it the same Christian conviction 
that was so noteworthy in his church 
life. 


Mr. Deane’s devotion to his home, which 
was founded on Christian principles, will 
not be forgotten by those who knew him. 
In the passing of this servant of God, 
the church, the community, and a great 
host of friends pause to pay him tribute 
and to thank God for the gift of a Ife 
that has displayed such fine and noble 
Christian graces, 


EMMETT B. McGUKIN, Pastor. 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


B. G. ALEXANDER 


Benajah Gray Alexander, a_ ruling 
elder of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, died May 24, 1945. 
For thirty years an executive in work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
was associated with the offices in Rich- 
mond, Knoxville, Norfolk, Memphis, At- 
lanta, and St. Louis. Retiring in 1929, he 
became active in financial appeals for 
church and educational causes, prominent 
among which was the campaign for the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund of the U. §S. 
Church. At the time of his death, he was 
associated with the American Bible So- 
ciety with offices in Atlanta. Mr, Alex- 
ander made Knoxville his permanent 
home and is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Lucie McBerry Alexander, and a daugh- 
ter, Miss ‘Eleanor Alexander. His many 
friends throughout the church will learn 
with regret the news of his passing. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK 


Jacob Realizes the Presence of God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 19 
Genesis 27—28; Printed Text, 28: 10-22 


Genesis 1—12 reveals to us the need 
for a covenant people. Twice God en- 
tered into a covenant with the human 
race as a whole, but each time sin ap- 
peared in the race and grew until man- 
kind was wholly alienated from him. 
Jehovah then called one man to come 
out from his father’s people, in order 
that he might keep alive the knowledge 
of the one true God, promising that 
through him ultimately all mankind 
should be blessed. In chapters 12—25 
we have a number of stories illustrating 
particularly God’s gracious dealings 
with Abraham and the development of 
Abraham’s faith in God. 

Abraham had two sons, Ishmael and 
Isaac. The genealogy of Ishmael is 
mentioned and then briefly dismissed, 
because the promise is to be fulfilled in 
Isaac. Chapter 26 gives us a few inci- 
dents in the life wf Isaac, illustrating 
God’s gracious dealings with him, and 
his fitness to be the transmitter of the 
Promise. Isaac had two sons, Esau and 
Jacob. Esau is dealt with only inci- 
dentally, because the promise is to be 
fulfilled in Jacob. We have a number 
of stories about Jacob, all chosen with 
a definite purpose, which it is important 
for us to keep in mind.’ They show us 
how Jacob, the supplanter, tricky and 
deceitful, became Israel, one who had 
learned to prevail with God and man. 

There are some Bible students who 
try to minimize Jacob’s early mistakes. 
That is to miss the whole point of the 
narrative. The writer of this book is 
trying to portray a man whose whole 
nature was changed by the grace of 
God. In early life, Jacob was an un- 
principled scoundrel. In the end he be- 
comes one of the noblest of the patri- 
archs. It is the old story of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde—only this time Dr. Jekyll 
comes out on top, and the difference 
is that at last Jacob yields himself to 
the seeking, saving love of God. We 
have the first part of the story in our 
present lesson. 


I, Jacob the Supplanter. 

Jacob’s character at the outset of his 
eareer is set before us very clearly in 
three unforgettable stories: 

1. He is born with his hand on his 
brother’s heel (26:19-26). For many 
years Isaac and Rebekah had no chil- 


dren. Finally, however, Rebekah gave 
birth to twin sons. The firstborn was 
Esau; Jacob, the second, came forth 


with his hand on his brother’s heel. Why 
is this incident described in the Bible? 
For the good and sufficient reason that 
it pictures better than any words the 
actual character of Jacob. He was born 
with his hand on his brother’s heel, 
therefore he was named Jacob, which 
means, ‘‘He who takes by the heel,” 
but which may also mean, ‘‘He who 
takes by the heel to trip up,’”’ and, there- 
fore, ‘“‘He who outwits or cheats or 
takes advantage of.’’ That seems to 
have been Jacob’s character from the 
very beginning. Even as a boy he was 


shrewd, unscrupulous, determined to ad- 
vance his own interests at all costs, 
ready to trip up his own brother by the 
heel in order that this might be accom- 
plished. 

2. Jacob beguiles Esau into the selling 
of his birthright (25:27-34). The birth- 
right according to Oriental custom was 
the right of the firstborn. It included 
certain material advantages, a larger 
share in the estate, a more honorable 
position in the tribe—probably here the 
leadership of the clan. In this case, 
or so Jacob and Hsau thought, it also 
included certain spiritual blessings in 
the far distant future. The promise 
made to Abraham and renewed to Isaac 
would be fulfilled, so they had been 
led to believe, through Isaac’s heir. As 
a matter of fact God had already desig- 
nated Jacob as the bearer of the Prom- 
ise (25:53). The Bible wants us clearly 
to understand that God’s purpose was 
not changed by Jacob’s shameful acts. 
We would judge from the character of 
Jacob and Esau that neither was much 
concerned about the promise that would 
come through one of them to all man- 
kind. They were more concerned with 
immediate temporal advantages, with 
inheriting a larger share of their father’s 
estate, with succeeding him as leader 
of the tribe. 


Jacob resented the accident of birth 
which gave the birthright to his twin 
brother and determined by wile to win 
it for himself. Very shrewdly he took 
advantage of a certain weakness in his 
brother’s character and bought from 
him the birthright for a mess of pottage. 
We can offer no apology for Jacob’s ac- 
tion, nor do we need to do so. The 
whole purpose of the story is to show 
how God’s grace produced a transfor- 
mation in Jacob’s character. At this 
particular time he was shrewd, ealcu- 
lating, and grasping; toward Esau, he 
was unbrotherly, ungenerous, and cruel; 
toward Isaac, he was undutiful; toward 
God, proceeding on the supposition that 
he knew of the promise which God had 
made to Rebekah, which is altogether 
probable, he was presumptuous and 
faithless. 


3. Jacob by fraud obtains his father’s 
blessing (27:1-40). Esau was not will- 
ing to stand by his bargain, neither was 
Isaac ready to admit that Esau had 
any right to dispose of his rights as the 
firstborn. So it came to pass that when 
Isaac was old and his eyesight dim, he 
sent Esau after some venison, of which 
he was very fond, and prepared to bless 
him when he returned. The blessing 
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was the formal bestowal of the birth- 
right; according to the thoughts of that 
day it was irrevocable and the words 
spoken at that time were considered to 
be prophetic and certain of fulfillment 
(ef. 27:4, 27, 32, 37-38). Rebekah, who 
favored Jacob and wished him to have 
the birthright and the blessing, sug- 
gested the successful stratagem which 
Jacob was easily persuaded to follow. 
She prepared meat, so that to the aged 
Isaac it tasted like his favorite venison, 
and she dressed Jacob so that to his fail- 
ing senses he seemed like Esau. 

Isaac proceeded to bestow the bless- 
ing. Jacob’s children would enjoy ma- 
terial prosperity, they would dominate 
their brethren (the descendants of 
Esau), all who cursed them would be 
cursed, and all who blessed them would 
be blessed. (Does the blessing in this 
form indicate that Isaac was highly de- 
veloped spiritually or not?) Esau, re- 
turning late, informed Isaac of the mis- 
take which he had made. But it was 
too late. Isaac could do no more than 
comfort Esau with a lesser blessing. He 
prophesied that Esau’s descendants 
would not have a fertile land (vs. 27 
should be translated “away from the 
fatness of the earth” rather than “of 
the fatness of the earth’), but that 
they would live by the sword. Subor- 
dinated to Israel, at last they would be 
able to throw off the yoke. This pro- 
phecy was fulfilled in the subsequent 
history of Edom, which descended from 
Esau, and Israel, which descended from 
Jacob. 

But we are interested at this time in 
the character of Jacob. He was grow- 
ing more unscrupulous. We see him 
now as a liar and a thief. Some have 
tried to excuse him by putting the blame 
on his mother. But Jacob was no 
longer a boy; he was fully grown, and 
he raised no objections to Rebekah’s 
proposals on moral grounds. He was 
afraid that the plan might fail and that 
Isaac would give him a curse rather 
than a blessing, but when the plan was 
perfected he carried it through without 
a tremor. Luther once said, “If it had 
been me [ would have dropped the dish.” 
But Jacob’s hand never trembled. 

We have heard so far of Jacob the 
supplanter. He was born with his hand 
on his brother’s heel; he took advan- 
tage of his brother’s weakness, and in- 
duced him to sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage; he deceived his aged 
father and duped him into bestowing on 
him the blessing he had intended for 
Esau. We come now to 


II, Jacob’s Vision of God, 27:41—28:22 


1. The Plight (27:41—28:9): Jacob 
fled from Beersheba because he, to- 
gether with his mother, feared the mur- 
derous wrath of Esau who had deter- 
mined to kill him. He headed for Ha- 
ran, in northern Mesopotamia, the home 
of his father’s and his mother’s kin. 
His ostensible purpose was to secure 
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for himself a wife from among his own 
people. Rebekah comforted herself by 
saying that it was only for a few days. 
As a matter of fact Jacob was absent 
for twenty years, and when he came 
back Rebekah was dead. Probably she 
never heard of Jacob after he went out 
from her presence. We can imagine 
how her heart was torn, anxiously 
awaiting for some news from the boy 
whom she was forced to send away be- 
cause they both had sinned—news that 
never came. 


2. The Vision (28:10-15). Jacob 
spent the second or third night at 
Bethel, a town forever associated with 
him, as Hebron is with Abraham. It 
was about sixty miles north of Beer- 
sheba. Weary and worn he slept with 
his head upon a pillow (a rather hard 
one). And that night he had a vision. 
A ladder reached down from heaven. 
Angels ascended and descended—and 
above was God. What was the signifi- 
eance of this vision? We cannot be sure 
of all the details. Perhaps the angels 
ascended laden with the prayers and 
aspirations of men and descended bear- 
ing blessings from on high. Or perhaps 
as Bishop Ryle suggests, they ascended 
with tasks completed and descended 
with fresh commissions from above. 
Whatever the details the main truth 
is plain. 


God would have Jacob know that 
heaven and earth are knit together. His 
angels (i.e., messengers) are minister- 
ing here below, and above he is ever 
keeping watch adcve his own. The vi- 
sion is supplemented by the promiss 
which comes in two parts. The first 
part (vss. 13-14) is the covenant 
promise spoken first to Abraham, re- 
newed to Isaac, and now for the first 
time delivered to Jacob. It deals with 
three things: (1) the land; (2) the 
seed, and (3) the blessing—which had 
first been promised to Abraham. The 
second part (vs. 15) is a personal 
promise prompted by the precarious 
situation in which Jacob now finds 
himself: (1) God’s presence—‘‘I am 
with thee’; (2) God’s protection— 
“T will keep thee . . and will bring 
thee back again into the land.” 

Why did God appear unto Jacob at 
Bethel? For two reasons, perhaps. 
First, Jacob needed to have his faith 
strengthened. He was the heir of the 
promise, but God was still a stranger 
to him. He had heard Abraham and 
Isaac speak of the divine vision. But he 
himself had never heard God’s voice 





Comments Are Invaluable 


Sirs: 

I am inclosing check for my renewal. 
. ... I certainly do not want to miss 
a single issue. 

Reading THE OUTLOOK is the best 
way I know to keep informed about 
the work of the church, and Dr. 
Thompson's comments on the Sunday 
school lessons are invaluable. 

E. L. REPASS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Roanoke, Va 
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nor felt God’s presence. Leaving his 
father’s house he seemed to think he 
was going away from his father’s God 
(see vs. 16), no doubt he was lonely 
and afraid. Then God appeared to him 
in his dream, and he knew God was 
watching over him that night and every 
night; God would bring him safely back, 
and God would fulfill in him the cove- 
nant promises. This is the great truth 
that most students find in the vision, 
the nearness and reality of the divine 
presence, the certainty of the divine pro- 
tection, 

But God also had a redemptive mo- 
tive. Jacob needed a new attitude to- 
ward God. His faith needed to be 
strengthened and his character needed 
to be changed. He had secured his fa- 
ther’s blessing through treachery. Now 
he is fleeing from his brother’s wrath, 
a liar and a thief. He shows no signs 
of repentance. He recognizes no need 
of God. It is plain from the story that 
follows that he is trusting altogether 
in his own strength. Now God appears 
to him and tells him that he will come 
back to Canaan safely, but that it will 
be through God’s blessing alone. That 
is the lesson which God begins to teach 
Jacob now, and which he continues to 
teach until he returns. When Jacob 
finally learns that lesson, his absolute 
dependence on God for the real bless- 
ings of life, he is a new man, no longer 
Jacob the supplanter, but Israel, a 
prince of God. 

(3) The Response (28:16-22). The 
vision over, Jacob awakes with a start, 
“Jehovah is here,’ he said, “Jehovah 
is here, and I knew it not.” It is very 
evident that Jacob did not realize that 
God is omnipresent and that his eyes 
run to and fro throughout the earth. 
The thought that he was in the pre- 
sence of God filled him with dread (as 
we would be sometimes if we realized 
that God’s eyes were upon us). He 
was afraid, and said, ‘‘How dreadful is 
this place.” Perhaps he had something 
of the feeling that Peter had when he 
said, ‘‘Depart from me, for I am a sin- 
ful man, O Lord” (Lk. 5:8). Certainly 
he had no desire to tarry in that place. 
He rose up early in the morning, set 
up the stone on which he had slept as 
a memorial of his experience, anointed 
it with oil (according to the custom of 
the time) and called the place Bethel, 
which means “house of God.” He then 
vowed a vow unto God—If God will 
be with me and will keep me . . and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment 
to puton . . . and will be my God, then 
this shall be God’s house, and 
of all that thou shalt give me, I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee (cf. 
14:20). 

What prompted Jacob to make this 
vow? Was it done in grateful recog- 
nition of God’s appearance to him and 
of God’s promise regarding him? There 
are some who think so. To others it 
seems that Jacob was attempting to 
drive a good bargain with God. His 
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vow is conditional. If you will keep 
your promise and make me rich, then 
I will consider this stone God’s house, 
and I will give to you a tenth of all 
which you have given me. He is like a 
young man who promises that he will 
begin to tithe—if and when God makes 
him a millionaire. 

The religious development, the great 
transformation of Jacob’s character has 
just begun. Only gradually does he 
learn the full meaning of the divine 
fellowship. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. Many young men, and older ones 
too, need to learn the lesson that Jacob 
was just beginning to learn—that the 
blessings of life which really count are 
the:blessings which come from God, and 
that we gain these blessings, not 
through our own cleverness, certainly 
not through tricking our fellowmen, but 
only through reliance upon God. 

2. All of us need to learn with Jacob 
that God is ever present. Jacob was 
very much surprised to find that God 
was at Bethel. He thought he had left 
him behind at Beersheba, and when God 
appeared to him he jumpeu to the con- 
clusion that God dwelt at Bethel. Then 
this must be the gateway to heaven! 
How childish? But do we not some- 
times think—or act as though we did 
think that God dwells far away in the 
heavens, that Jesus is away now, but 
may be expected at the end of the world 
to come again? Do we constantly real- 
ize that God is closer to us than breath, 
nearer to us than hands or feet, that 
“the eyes of Jehovah run to and fro 
through the whole earth, to show him- 
self strong in the behalf of them whose 
heart is perfect toward him (II Chron. 
16:9), that “Jehovah searcheth all 
hearts and understandeth all the imagi- 
nations of the thoughts” (I Chron. 
28:9). Do we understand what Jesus 
meant when he said, ‘Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Ye shall see the heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of 
man? (Jn. 1:51).” Francis Thompson, 
the great English poet, caught the 
meaning of the passage when he wrote: 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving soars! 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered 
doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 

’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sad- 
der) 
Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 
Cross, 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daugh- 
ter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames!” 
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BOOK SECTION 
Scofield Bible’s Heresy 


PROPHECY AND THE CHURCH. By 
Oswald T. Allis. The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. 339 pp. $2.50. 





In 1944 the General Assembly adopted 
a report which stated that Dispensation- 
alism, as taught for example in the 
Scofield Bible and in some Bible schools 
operating within our southern territory, 
is “out of accord with the system of 
doctrine set forth in the Confession of 
Faith, not simply or primarily in the 


_ field of eschatology (the doc*rines which 


deal with the second coming of Christ 
and the end of the world) but because 
it attacked the very heart of the the- 
ology of our church, which is unques- 
tionably a theology of one covenant of 
grace.”’ 

This report condemnea the theology 
of the Scofield Bible because of its im- 
portant divergencies from our system 
of doctrine as set forth in the Confes- 
sion of Faith. A thorough appraisal of 
this system of teaching as to its method 
of Bible interpretation and as to its 
agreement. with fundamental Bible 
truth has been badly needed. That need 
has been supplied by this present book 
by Oswald T. Allis, until recently pro- 
fessor in the Old Testament department 
of Westminster Seminary. 

Dr. Allis points out that it was gen- 
erally accepted, until early in the last 
century, that the Christian Church is 
the fulfillment of the kingdom prophe- 
cies, that the glorious predictions of the 
prophets concerning Israel have had and 
are to have, at least in the main, their 
fulfillment in the church. “But now 
for a hundred years and more, the doc- 
trine has been taught, and is now widely 
accepted, that Israel and the church 
are quite distinct; that the Kingdom 
prophecies of the Old Testament refer 
to Israel, not to the church; that Israel 
is God’s earthly people, while the church 
is a heavenly mystery, unknown to the 
prophets and first revealed to the apos- 
tle Paul, that the church is a paren- 
thesis in God’s prophetic program for 
Israel, and that its presence on earth 
interrupts the fulfillment of that pro- 
gram; that the rapture of the church 
may take place ‘at any moment’ and will 
be followed by a Jewish age in which 
the Kingdom prophecies concerning 
Israel will be literally fulfilled.” 

Dr. Allis explains and refutes the Dis- 
pensational teaching in considerable de- 
tail, and points out the dangers which 
it holds for the Christian life. It is not 
a book for popular consumption, but it 
should be read and carefully digested 
by all Bible students who are interested 
in, or troubled by, or who wish to know 
more about this modern type of Bible 
interpretation. 


Bu. T. T. 
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OND GOD, The Ways We Worship turns, why it won’t stop, and many 


Him. By Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop, other wonderful things. 


Lee & Shepard Co., New York. 144 pp. 
$2.00. 


This book is designed to explain and 
illustrate “The Jewish Way,” “The 
Catholic Way,” and “The Protestant 
Way” of worshiping God. It is well 
worthwhile, though the faiths having 
more ceremony and dramatics come off 
better when they provide photographs 
than the Protestant form. However, 
this is not the only reason. When the 
Roman Catholics knew that pictures 
were wanted they had them made ac- 
cording to specifications. Their alert- 
ness to such opportunities is to be copied 
rather than blamed. The book itself, 
with its profusion of pictures, will help 
anyone understand better the fundamen- 
tal principles of the three faiths. De- 
signed for children, it will also interest 
young people and adults. The author is 
on the faculty of Oberlin College, where 
she teaches philosophy, Bible literature 
and religion. 


PICTURE BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, 
text by Jerome Meyer; pictures by Rich- 
ard Floethe. Lothrop Lee & Shepard 
Co., New York, 1945. 36 pp. $1.75. 


Planned for children 6-10, this book 
answers the questions they ask about 
the sun and the seasons, the moon and 
why it shines. It tells why the earth 


It is excellent. 





DIETITIAN-HOSTESS 

POSITION available for person as 
assistant dietitian and dining room 
hostess. Institutional training and 
experience preferable but not essen- 
tial. 

Mary Baldwin College, Business 
Office, Staunton, Va. 








WANTED: High School teachers in 
the fields of mathematics, voice, 
science, library and physical education. 
Small classes, desirable location. Ad- 
dress 
K. E. St. Clair, President, Sayre School, 
Lexington 34, Ky. 











D. R. E. WANTED 

Wanted: Experienced Director of Re- 
ligious Education for full-time em- 
ployment by old Presbyterian Church 
newly located in growing Richmond 
suburban community. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for service. Address Committee 
Chairman, 111 N. 5th St., Richmond 19, 
Va. 











NURSERY GOVERNESS 
WANTED—Position as nursery 
governess by a refined, experienced 
woman, capable of assuming full 
charge. Address Mrs. M, care THE 
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A New Item 


Churech-wide study of 


Richmond 9, Virginia 





In the Church Calendar 


for SEPTEMBER, 1945 


The General Assembly at its recent meeting in Montreat, North 
Carolina, designated the month of September as a period for a 


BASES OF WORLD ORDER 


This may be done by the congregation as a whole, or by groups 
—church officers, Sunday school teachers and officers, young people, 
Auxiliaries, men’s clubs, and others. 

Special study guide: BASES OF WORLD ORDER 
Edited by ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON, and others. 


Paper, 60c 


Growing out of a Seminar of the Montreat Leadership School, 
1944, this book comes from years of special study of world condi- 
tions, and of the part the Christian Church must take in helping 
to build for tomorrow on Christian bases. 


Order book from 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Dallas 1, Texas 


For detailed information on plans for the Church-wide study 
of Bases of World Order write your Regional Director or Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

H. Graham Keys, Coleman Place 
church, Norfolk, Va., has accepted a call 
to the Timber Ridge church, RFD, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

Edwin P. Elliott, formerly of Paris, 
Mo., is to become pastor of the Law- 
renceville and Union, Va., churches, 
September 1. 

Claude ©. Swaim, former Presbyte- 
rian, US, minister, has been ordained 
a deacon in the Episcopal Church, after 
having studied at the Virginia Seminary 
in Alexandria, Va., since last Decem- 
ber. His present work is at Grace 
church, Cismont, Va. 

L. L. McCutchen, formerly of the 
First church, Sherman, Texas, has been 
installed as pastor of the Beal Heights 
church, Lawton, Okla. 

Walter A. Bennett is pastor of the 
newly organized St. Andrew’s church, 
of Oklahoma City. 








DEATHS 


Jesse Colin Rowan, pastor of the First 
church, Concord, N. C., 1923-31 and 
1937-39, died at Concord July 15. 

Louis H. McInnis, 86, died at Bran- 
don, Texas, where he served as pastor 
from 1919 to 1931, May 29. 


CHAPLAINS 

Connolly Gamble, Jr., from Hickory, 
N. C., Albert C. Winn, Greenville, S. C., 
and Duncan R. Crockett, Boonville, Mo., 
to chaplains’ school, Williamsburg, Va. 

William C. Neill from FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, to Chaplains’ Office, Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. 

William B. Lowrance from Memphis 
to Thayer General Hospital, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

William M. Thompson from care PM, 
New York, to APO 238 San Francisco. 

Duncan N. Naylor, after 25 months 
service in the South Pacific is at his 
home at Norwood, La., for a 45-day fur- 
lough. Chaplain Naylor was recently 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action, 

Robert C. Pooley is now at the Chap- 
lains’ Training School Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that 35 new Southern Presby- 
terian churches were organized 
last year—the largest number 
since 1928, when the number was 
39. 








By R. L. ST. CLAIR 
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Get to Know More Presbyterians Better 





Through Exchange of Pastorates 
Sirs: 

Those of us who do desire to see the 
dawn of the day of union of the US. and 
USA Presbyterian churches might find that 
such a day would come sooner than we 
think, if we knew each other better. If 
we could have more of an exchange of 
pastorates, thus we would find how much 
alike we are instead of looking at each 
other over our prejudicial fences. Would 
there not be more exchanges if the Min- 
ister’s Annuity directors of the two 
churches could get together and work out 
a plan whereby those who exchange pas- 
torates would not lose their benefits? 

Speaking from experience, I made such 
an exchange in spite of the present set- 
up. But I do feel the way could be 
paved whereby more exchanges would oc- 
cur if a plan could be worked out in such 
a way that in the exchange no loss would 
occur in the pension. If we really want 
to get together let those at the top of 
our church government as well as those 
at the bottom work together in practical 
ways for that attainment. Let us have 
behind our words of good intentions, 
works of practical consequence as well. 

J. BRENT WOOD, JR. 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: According to reliable 
authorities, members of the annuity fund 
of one church who now transfer minis- 
terial standing to the other church do not 
forfeit any earned benefits to which they 
are entitled. When a Southern Presby- 
terian minister transfers to the “Northern” 
chureh he has the privilege of leaving 
the accumulations of his own payments 
of the dues with the fund of the Southern 
church and of retaining thereby credit 
for all annuity benefits earned up to the 
date of his transfer. The same privilege 
is extended by the USA fund when a min- 
ister transfers to the Southern church, 


Amazed! Shocked! 
Sirs: 

Your issue of August 6 is before me; 
and in it are two letters to the editors 
which are, to me, amazing, even shocking. 

One is the record from young Brother 
Harry Bryan reporting the chilling rebuff 
he experienced from his presbytery to a 
paper he submitted, expressing Christian 
sympathy for our beloved believers in 
Japan in their tragic sufferings. Does 
that mean that an entire presbytery of 
our beloved church is so filled with hatred 
teward enemies that there is no room left 
for pity and lovingkindness? 

The other is the demand from W. E. 
Price, of Charlotte, N. C., that we at 
once join battle and settle this union 
question with the Northern church. Like 
an ancient gladiator, he seems to chal- 
lenge opponents to fight to the death; no 
other outcome than inevitable defeat pos- 
sible. He offers no argument for his fierce 
determined attitude, his fixed convictions 
have long been settled, and no further 
argument is needed. 

Brethren, is it possible that such a 
spirit is typical of our Southern Church? 
I can’t believe it; I refuse to accept such 
hate-filled rigidity as normal in our 
church. Have we so strongly sought for 
sound doctrine that we have overlooked 
the second part of the Law of Love—God 
AND our neighbor? Have we forgotten 
the mark set by our Lord by which all 
men should know us, that “ye have love 
one to another’? Those wonderful pray- 
ers for the saints which Paul wrote 
(Ephesians 1 and 3), do these have no ap- 


plication to us—that your heart-eyes be 
enlightened to know God; what was the 
hope of his calling of us; that ye may 
know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge? With a church of such great 
qualities Christ could have hope of win- 
ning the world to him. Such was the 
church I used to think of as ours. Are we 
failing our Master, and disappointing him 
in the world-enterprise committed to his 
church? In my eight decades of Christian 
experience I have met many belonging to 
the Northern church—many grand saints 
of God; and never a single man who 
might be refused a glad welcome by any 
presbytery of our church. As individuals 
we always welcome them; why should we 
refuse them as a body? 
R. E. McALPINE. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Brazil Correspondence 
Sirs: 

One of my earliest recollections is of 
seeing my mother reading on Sundays 
The Central Presbyterian some 70 years 
ago. I myself began to take it while a 
student at the seminary while at Hamp- 
den-Sydney some 56 years ago. I have 
already completed nearly 55 years in this 
country; am now 80. My old home is 
about nine miles east of Lexington, Va., 
on the N. & W. Railway, some seven miles 
north of Buena Vista. 

I like your paper very much but have 
been receiving it very irregularly prob- 
ably due to war conditions. [I hope to 
receive it more regularly now that the 
war is over. I hope to be a subscriber 
the rest of my life which may not be very 
much longer. ‘ 

W. M. THOMPSON. 
Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


Deeply Grateful 
Sirs: 

{ am deeply grateful for this very fine, 
progressive paper. 

Cc. J. HOLLANDSWORTH. 
Va, 


For All Officers 
Sirs: 


At the last meeting of our session, I 
was instructed to order subscriptions for 
each officer of this church (12)... 

E. O. McKAY, Pastor. 


Covington, 


Camden, Ala. 


Sirs: 

Please enter subscriptions for the fol- 
lowing officers (18) of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Harlingen. 

ROLAND MURRAY, Pastor. 

Harlingen, Texas. 


Plans for Chapel Year 
Sirs: 

On account of travel conditions and 
other considerations necessitating our 
eancelling planning meetings on Chapel 
Year at Kerrville and elsewhere, it will 
be necessary to have pre-synod planning 
meetings in each of the synods. Dr. T. 
K. Currie, regional director for the Synod 
of Virginia, has completed his plans for 
September 3 and 4. It is hoped that 
others will make similar plans. 

HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, 
Director. 
Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension, Richmond, Va. 





More Letters, Page 2 














